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Industrial Progress 


[lis rate of industrial progress, it has been sug- 

gested, has been too rapid for its effects to be 
assimilated by existing human instititions. From that 
premise it has been deduced that what the world needs 
is a holiday from research. The absurdity of this con- 
clusion is self-evident to scienufic men and to those 
engaged in technica! pursuits, but it receives verbal; 
though ineffective, support from lay writers, who forget 
the vast new telds of emplovment that have been 
brought into being by scientific discoveries. Those 
who are able to take the longer and informed view can 
foresee a time of intense difficulty following the war in 
which existing employments will cease and great new 
fields of activity must be ‘1 to the workers of the 
world. 

The plain fact is that after the war we must find 
employment for all the peoples of the earth who desire 
to work, or there will we no respite for this troubled 
generation. The way to achieve that objective 1s to 
make use of the powerful tools of research to found new 
industries. It is possible that the outcome of this war 
will be international co-operation ; it is more likely that 
it will be international competition. The nation that 
neglects to make progress must fall behind its fellows. 
Let us not forget that progress is not only progress in 
invention, but progress in development. ‘‘ Develop- 
ment ’’ often means supporting the inventor in his 
initial stages; it also means supporting the research 
worker during his investigations. 

These thoughts came into mind upon studying two 
quite unrelated points of view that have recently been 
given public expression. Professor W. Wynn Jones 
of University College, Dundee, in an address to ihe 
Association of Scientific Workers, has pointed out that 
whilst everyone agrees that of the three main branches 
of scientific activity, teaching and industry must be 
organised, it was widely held that research work 
should be unorganised, but left to the specialised 
individual. It cannot be denied that there are brilliant 
individuals who should not be part of an organised 
sroup---unless they are Directors of Research: such 
men will always find their place. 
scientific workers have not so highly developed a streak 
of individuality that they will not respond hest to work 
in an organised group in which they can get the 
criticism and advice of their fellows, and the stimulus 
of new ideas coming from personal contact. 


ODETIC 


But the majority of 


There is little doubt that the closest contact between, 


research organisations and the industries that employ 
them is essential, and that the liaison should be so close 
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as to amount to a real welding of the two, particularly 
as regards the pooling of ideas and knowledge. 
Organised research institutions of other nations have 
shown the way to far-reaching ‘industrial develop- 
ments, even though the way may _ have 
painful and plodding. It is_ Professor 
Jones’s contention that we have not yet 
the problem of the organisation of 
work, even in its application to war problems, 
still less so in regard to post-war problems. It is at 
this time that we should take stock of our experience 
and decide how far we are satisfied that the pre-war 
scientific organisation, as expressed by Research Asso- 
ciations, the D.S.I.R., and similar bodies, is adequate 
for the development of post-war industries. 

The second point of view to which we have referred 
is that of a writer in the daily Press who has suggested 
that previous Air Ministers should be given great credit 
for “‘ withholding production of aircraft on a large 
scale until perfection . has been realised.’’ It was 
evidently better his view that we should have little 
or no aircraft during the first year of war and wait for 
those improved types which we only now possess, until 
France had collapsed, and Poland and other nations 
had been overrun, before proceeding to manufacture 
aircraft. The shortsightedness of this view is _ self- 
evident when stated in these terms; but-—-and here is 
the point—it 1s a view that permeates British industry. 
How many times have we seen industries refuse to instal 
even a trial plant for a new invention on the argument 
that the sound policy is to let someone else take the risk 
of proving it? We invented by-product coke ovens, 
we invented moving pictures; we left the development 
to others, and we are, or have been for years, in the 
hands of the foreigner in both industries. The inven- 
tion of a new appliance or process 1s only the first stage ; 
invention, whether by ‘‘ brain-wave,’’ or by 
research, must be followed by development, 
second stage is often more difficult, requiring more 
work and more financial risk than the first. This 
country will not retain its industrial position on the 
basis of the stock industries of its fathers. Its 
future les in the invention and development of new 
specialised industries or manufactures; to achieve this 
we require organised research to supplement and extend 
the work of brilliant geniuses; and we require some 
organisation to provide for the industrial development 
of this work when it has been taken to full small-scale 
success. This is the kind of post-war planning which 
should he considered now. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Room for Inquiry 

OURNALISM has its honoured traditions, and one of 
them is not to whine when conditions are difficult; an 
editor, by virtue of his ofhce, has to shoulder responsi- 
bility and does not care to indulge in the practice of 
‘* passing the buck ’’—-at any rate in public. Therefore 
such explanations as we have made regarding irregulari- 
ties in the delivery of THE CHEMicAL AGE have been based 
simply on the adverse conditions of war time. Last 
Saturday, however, our contemporary, The Newspaper 


Vorld, took up the cudgels on behalf of a Press and public. 


grossly ill-used in one respect; and we feel justified in 
reinforcing the opinions expressed in its leading article 
of that date concerning the deficiencies of the Post Office. 
Next to the maintenance of law and order, says the 
article, the has ‘‘ no more vital responsi- 
bility than the prompt and efficient handling of the mails; 
but actually the Post Office has not only failed to main- 
tain its normal service, but has cut a poor figure in 
comparison with many other departments.’’ Everywhere 
we turn we find a feeling that the nation has been ** let 
down ’’ by the postal department; that, in fact, it has 
real effort to with the difhculties of the 
The Postmaster General, in defence of his depart- 


Government 


made no cope 
limes. 
ment, has taken refuge in a tangle of telephonic technicali- 
ties, when what everybody wants to know is the answer 
to such questions as why the last Sunday collection has 
been put back to 3 p.m, or earlier; why a letter travel- 
ling 30 miles takes longer in transit than one travelling 300 
miles; and why the 


* first.post ’’ in London practically 


ceased to exist for many days. ‘The factories, the rail- 
ways, the printing-presses, are working willingly at all 
hours and in dangerous areas—they know they must 
deliver the goods up to time and up to standard. I; 
the Post Office not to be allowed to share equally in the 
national effort? We heartily concur with The Newspaper 
World in its demand for a root-and-branch committee of 
inquiry into the administration of the Post Ofhce to-day. 


Adaptability 
ERHAPS the 


industry is its adaptability, which after all, 


British 
is merely 
another facet of the national characteristic, so annoying 


the main secret of success of 


to the country’s enemies, of *‘ not knowing when we are 
Instances of industrial resourcefulness keep on 
cropping up in all directions. Last week, for example, 
the Ltd., made reference at the 
annual general meeting to an investment of the company’s 
in Norway, which, owing to the German occupation, it 
had been thought advisable to write down to a nominal 
figure. 


beaten.’’ 


chairman of Murex, 


But, he said, alternative supplies of certain raw 
materials in connection with this investment were avail- 
able to the company from other sources during the pre- 
sent emergency. That, if we may say so, is the spirit. 
Another quite different instance is to be found in the list 
of pharmaceuticals recently suggested as alternatives for 
drugs which can only be obtained with difficulty or at the 
And, 
again, in yet another direction, we have the census of 
machine-tools, which has enabled the few factories that 
have been temporarily disorganised by enemy action to 
restart production with new equipment and the minimum 
of time-lag. 


cost of priceless shipping-space or exchange values. 


Mr. Bevin, certainly, is arguing from no 
false premises when he says that after another six months’ 
intensive production we shall have passed Germany, and 
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the ugly Nazi régime will crumple up. Nowhere in in- 
dustry is the value of adaptability more keenly appre- 
ciated than in the chemical industry; in all its branches 
research workers are continually active in evolving 
methods and materials which can be employed when sud- 


den emergency upsets the normal routine practice. 


Sulphuric Acid Development 

D R. T. H. DURRANS presided over a vood attendance 

at a meeting of the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry in the rooms of the Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, on Monday, when Mr. P. 
Parrish, of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Modern Developments in Sulphuric Acid 
Plants.’’ Dealing first with the present sulphur position, 
Mr. Parrish mentioned that of upwards of a million tons 
of sulphuric acid at present produced in this country 
annually, two-thirds was produced by the nitration pro- 
cess and one-third by the contact process. He advocated 
the production of more sulphur and pleaded for a better 
appreciation of the various kinds of sulphur. In this 
connection he mentioned that there had been a great rise 
in the popularity of brimstone sulphur. The chamber 
nitration process had now become obsolescent, the tower 
process having taken its place. In the latter the reac- 
tion started in the Glover tower and was completed in the 
towers. After referring to the considerable improvement 
that had taken place in the method of spraying: acid into 
the towers, Mr. Parrish concluded by briefly describing 
various types of sulphur burners now being used and gave 
particulars of the Gaillard-Parrish system of sulphuric 
acid manufacture, illustrating his comments with a num- 
ber of lantern slides. A discussion followed, those taking 
part including Mr. Damon (Chief Alkali Inspector), Dr. 
Lessing, Dr, Carter and Dr. Parker. 


Norwegian Oils and Fats 
CCORDING to data published by the Norwegian Fat 
Planning Committee the consumption of edible fats 
in Norway is from 80 to 100 gr. per head per day, which 
means about tons per annum; but the latest 
authoritative information on the subject would seem to 
show that this figure is too low, and that the annual re- 
quirements are nearer 


100,000 


In view of this it is 
certainly a false calculation on the part of the Germans 
to suppose, as they have done, that the total consump- 
tion could be easily reduced to 70,000 tons for the native 
population, while the 


30,000 tons. 


diverted to 
This could not be done without imminent 
threat of starvation to the Norwegians; and the same 
sorry tale of depredation and plunder is repeated here as 
elsewhere, coupled with fuel and transport difficulties. 
The production of fat in Norway in the form of milk, 
butter and cheese, will probably decline to 35-40,000 tons 
per annum, and the margarine industry will be brought 
toa standstill. The fishing industry, too, is suffering 
under serious difficulties, and here again the chief prob- 
lems are fuel and transport and a supply of suitable fish- 
ing vessels. It is generally concluded that if the fuel 
shortage, which has become acute since the German occu- 
pation, cannot.be remedied in time there is risk of fat 
starvation in Norway this winter. 


balance could’ be 


(;erman use. 


The Germans may per- 
haps attempt to take over a part of the fishing industry 
themselves, using their own trawlers. ‘This would in no 
way help the Norwegians, however, but would merely 


aggravate their difficulties. Here, as in the other unfor- 


tunate countries of occupation, the German marauders will 
snatch all they can for themselves, while the rest starve. 
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REMOVAL OF SILICA FROM WATER‘ 
Efficient Methods in the Cold and Hot Processes 


Ik FICULTIES resulting from the presence of silica in 
water which is to be used for boiler feed have often been 
-tressed, and it has been found that its removal can be most 
successtully accomplished in either a hot or a cold process 
type of external treatment plant, z.e., before the water enters 
the boiler. 
Magnesium oxide possesses high efliciency in silica removal 
at the temperatures employed in hot-process watér softeners. 


Aluminum hydroxide, freshly precipitated, possesses pro-’ 


perties for silica removal at the temperatures used in cold- 
process water softening. ‘The results presented here refer 
only to soluble silica, since various coagulants and filtration 
result in the removal of suspended or colloidal silica. The 
freshly precipitated aluminium hydroxide, having been 
washed free of soluble salts, does not add to the solid content 
of the treated water as would be the case if precipitation took 
place in the water to be treated. Solid content is also lower, 
as a result of this method, than would be the case were ferric 
sulphate or magnesium sulphate used for this purpose, since 
-odium sulphate is formed in the precipitation of these salts 
and thus adds to the solid content of the treated water. 
The results obtained in the removal of silica from solution 


by aluminium hydroxide have been more efficient at the lower 


temperatures. Over the range investigated, the most efficient 
removal of silica was obtained at 239°C. At 95°C. the 
removal of silica was relatively inefficient, It is evident, 
therefore, that use of this process on a commercial scale 
should be confined to low-temperature applications. 


Aluminium Hydroxide Addition 


The use of aluminium hydroxide for silica removal is wel! 
adapted for cold-process lime-soda softening. Cold-process 
softening, without addition of aluminium hydroxide, reduced 
silica in solution from 20.0 to 19.0 p. p. m. Increased quan- 
tities of aluminium hydroxide, coupled with softening, 
resulted in successive decreases of silica to less than 1.0 
p. p. m. The aluminium hydroxide acted as an excellent 
coagulant, considerably increased the efficiency of hardness 
removal, and also lowered the alkalinity of the treated water 
somewhat. Not only was silica removed from solution Ly 
the process, but 4 lower hardness and a lower alkalinity of 
the treated water were secured than was possible simply 
through cold-process lime-soda softening. ‘This reduction in 
hardness and alkalinity is of material advantage in the treat 
ment of water for industrial purposes and particularly for 
use as boiler feed water. 

Krom a study of the influence of the fH of the treated 
water the lowest residual silica content was obtained 
between a fH of 8.3 and 9.1. It cannot be stated, 
however, that the optimum #H value for practical silica 
removal by aluminium hydroxide is between 8.3 and 9.1 for 
the residual aluminium content of the treated water increases 
sharply above fH 8.3. This introduction of aluminium ton 
into solution is undesirable in boiler feed water condition- 
ing, because of possibilities of analcite scale formation. The 
desirable fH range for practical operation in removal of 
silica from boiler feed water is determined by a compromise 
between the #H for most effective silica removal and the ~H 
which will not introduce large amounts of aluminium ion 
into the treated water. This would appear to be in the 
vicinity of PH 7.6 to 8.0. 

Various data seem to indicate that removal of silica by 
aluminium hydroxide proceeds by adsorption. However, com- 
plete confirmation of this point has not yet been secured, and 
until further work now in progress is completed it is impos- 
sible to present any detailed data on the mechanism of silica 
removal. It is worthy of note that increase in temperature 
materially decreases’ efficiency of silica removal, a 


* Adapted and abridged from papers by L. D. Betz, C. A. Noll 
and J. J. Maguire in Ind. Eng. Chem., 1940, 32, 10, pp. 1320-9. 


phenomenon common to adsorption reactions, The control cf 
temperature is therefore important in order to ensure 
successful results, 

Turning now to the hot process, it has been found that 
magnesium oxide has properties well adapted for efficient 
silica removal, with the additional advantage of a reduced 
solid content in the treated water, 


The Magnesium Oxide Process 


Increase in temperature increases the efhciency of silica 
removal by magnesium oxide. In addition, at higher tem 
peratures the hardness of the treated water is reduced, which 
is of considerable importance in the conditioning of water for 
industrial purposes. Over the temperature range investigated 
the best results were obtained at 95° C., the approximate 
temperature maintained in hot-process water softeners. A 
a relatively low temperature (23° C.) silica removal was less 
ethcient, and though increase in retention and stirring time 
resulted in a decrease in the quantity of silica remaining in 
solution, even with a twelvefold increase in retention time 
(3 hours) silica removal remained relatively inefficient in com 
parison with the results obtained in 15 minutes at 95° C. 

At the lower temperatures some of the magnesium oxide 
is placed in solution, as indicated by the increased hardness 
of the treated water. ‘This constitutes a marked disadvan: 
tage in that before the use of this water as a boiler feed water 
other measures would be necessary for the removal of this 
increased hardness. Chemical treatment costs would ke 
increased by the reagents required for the additional soften- 
ing. At 95° C., however, the hardness-was actually reduced 
below that of the original sample. Silica removal can pro- 
ceed simultaneously with softening, and both effects are 
favoured by higher temperature. 

Silica removal by magnesium oxide can be carried out in 
the same container or softener and at the same time as the 
softening by Jime and soda ash. The silica content of the 
original sample used was 20 p. p. m.; softening by lime and 
soda ash decreased silica to 1g p. p. m., a normal result for 
the lime and soda process on a water of entirely calcium 
hardness. Addition of 100 p. p. m. magnesium oxide reduced 
the silica concentration to 1.0 p. p. m,. A decrease in hard. 
ness and alkalinity was also effected which rendered the 
water more desirable for industrial purposes. 

The effect of higher alkalinities in the treated water was 
obtained by adding sodium hydroxide along with magnesium 
oxide. This produced higher alkalinity in the treated water. 
The same effect could be achieved with the use of additional 
lime or soda ash. However, sodium hydroxide was used for 
convenience. Additions of higher quantities of sodium 
hydroxide showed that increased alkalinities in the treated 
water resulted in the resolution of silica and rendered the 
percentage removal of silica less efficient. ‘The addition of 
higher quantities of magnesium oxide at the rate of 150 
p. p. m. resulted in a further reduction of silica and a 
greater percentage of removal; moreover requirements of 
lime and soda ash are not in any way affected by the use of 
magnesium oxide in conjunction with lime and_= soda 
softening. 

Mechanism of the Reaction 


The removal of silica from solution by magnesium oxide 
is not a straight stoichiometric reaction resulting in .the 
formation of magnesium silicate, inasmuch as the quantity cf 
magnesium oxide required to accomplish the removal of a 
given amount of silica is considerably above that stoichio- 
metrically required for formation of magnesium silicate, It 
is possible that silica removal is obtained from formation of 
a complex magnesium hydroxide-magnesium silicate. Equili- 
brium concentrations in the hot (95° C.) process are estab- 
lished in less than 15 minutes of stirring and retention time. 








Various data seem to indicate that removal of silica is accom- 
plished by adsorption. However, one factor opposing such a 
conclusion is the fact that efficiency of silica removal is con- 
siderably greater at high than at low temperatures, Adserp 
tion reactions are normally more efficient at low tempera 
(ures, heat tending to reverse the adsorption. The solubility 
ol the magnesium oxide employed increases its effect in the 


removal of silica, the more soluble form exhibiting consider- 


aply improved floc characteristics in the formation of maz- 
nesium hydroxide and resulting in lower residual silica. 
Magnesium carbonate can also be employed for the removal 
of silica in a similar manner to magnesium oxide but with a 
lesser degree of efhciency. The magnesium carbonate can 
be used in either the dry form as commercially available o1 
in a slurry form from precipitation of a magnesium salt with 
sodium bicarbonate o1 


carbonate. The efficiency of silica 


removal (silica removed per part of reagent used) was also 
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materially higher with magnesium oxide than with mag 
nesium sulphate and ferric sulphate, one part of magnesium 
oxide removing roughly three times as much silica as one 
part of anhydrous magnesium sulphate and roughly twice a: 
much silica as one part of anhydrous ferric sulphate. Since 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate contains only one-third as 
much magnesium as the oxide, the silica removal per unit of 
magnesium is approximately the same in both cases, 

The solid content of the water treated with magnesium 
sulphate is more than eight times the solid content of the 
water treated with magnesium oxide and with ferric sulphate 
is over six times as great. Wuith magnesium oxide a con 
siderable reduction was obtained in solid content compared 
with the original untreated water; in the treatment with 
magnesium sulphate and ferric sulphate, the solid content 
rose considerably. In the case of boiler feed water, particu 
larly, such increases in solid content cannot be tolerated. 








Nitrocellulose Handling 
Some Reasonable Precautions Described 


bulletin issued by the Manufacturing 


A USEEFUT 
(hemists’ Association of America gives details as to the 
recommended 


Lhe 


Sineering (47. 9, Pp. OO 


practice to nitrocellulose. 
(Chemical and Metallurgical En 


briefly 


the handling of 
September issue of 
y summarises the information, 
which 1s here reprinted with due acknowledgments. 
Nitrocellulose is an inflammable material, but when pro 
The 
followed as 
» guide for the protection of both life‘and property. 
\11 harrets that contain nitrocellu 
handled caretully, never allowed to slide and 


\\ ooden skids TO! 


perly handled is not in itself necessarily hazardous. 


reasonable precautions outlined below should be 


Handling Containers. 
lose should be 


ie vel dropped. rolling barrels should be 


used if there is a ditterence ot elevation and the package 
always kept under control. If power-driven handling equip 


ment is used to move or transport barrels. make sure that the 


barrels cannot be dropped, squeezed, ruptured or damaged. 


l{ barrels of nitrocellulose are to be 


that the 


transported or moved 


1 a moto! vehicle. he sure equipment is in good 


Do not transport nitrocellulose with 
other material or equipment that might cause or contribute 


fo an accident. 


condition and fire-sate 


Methods of Storage 
Storage.—Betore storing make sure that the barre! closure- 


are airtight in ordey tO prevent loss ol solvents by evapora 


Jarrels should preferably be stored in suitable build- 
well othe 


roads and \Ithough this practice is con 


Lon. 


ings reasonably removed from plant structures, 


dwellings. streets. 
sidered less desirable, barrels may also be stored out of doors. 

Storage buildings should be equipped with sprinklers, and 
may be of fire-resisting or ordinary frame construction ac- 


cording to their location. It 


is desirable to provide vent 
Sprinklers, heating 
and illumination, floors and aisles are of great importance 


areas in the form of venting windows. 
and should be of approved type or form. 
stored in two tiers, the second tien resting 
first. Mechanical 
equipment may be-used for stacking, but it should be a type 
approved for the work. In no circumstance 


Barrels mar ly 


on boards protecting the heads of the 


should barrels 
of nitrocellulose be opened in the storage building. 
Processing..-Keep the amount of exposed nitrocellulose to 
Nitrocellulose should be kept wet either with 
water. ‘To accomplish this, barrels should 
be tightly covered to prevent evaporation of the liquid ; rooms 
and machines should be 


a minimum 
<olvents or with 
frequently washed down with water 
where possible, sweepings should be placed in a covered 
waste container and wetted with water immediately. 


See that there are no open flames or sparks in or near the 


room or building in which nitrocellulose materials are stored 


or used. Employees in or near such buildings should not 
be permitted to smoke or carry matches or lighters, Sparks 
trom electrical equipment, ‘‘struck’’ sparks and static dis 
‘harges are potential sources of danger. Non-ferrous tools 
and floors, and brass nails in employees’ shoes will lessen the 
possibility of struck sparks. Precautions against static dis 


charges include low-resistance ground connections on pro 
cessing equipment, static collectors on conveyors and trans 
mission belts, use of non-ferrous metal machine 
fasteners and tools, non-insulating soles on workmen’s shoes, 
and non-ferrous floor surfaces. 

empty After emptying, the barrels should be 
wiped clean with a rag or cloth that is free from metallic 
particles. 


containers, 


Barrels. 


The head should be put on and the sealing ring 
drawn up. The rags atter use should be placed in a covered 
waste container, wetted down with water, and disposed of by 
burning in a safe location. 
Mechantcal Work and Repairs. 
be carried out if nitrocellulose or 


Repair work should not 
other inflammable material 
is in or near the machinery or equipment. Water should, 
if possible, be used to wet down the machine or equipment 
and the around it. Work done on 
valves, fittings or other pieces of equipment used for process 
ing nitrocellulose 


area should never be 


until such pieces have been thoroughly 
cleaned and nitrocellulose residues removed. 


Protection from Fumes 

Fire Prevention and Protection.—Water is an efiective ex 
tinguishing medium for nitrocellulose fires and should be used 
i large quantities. Fumes from burning nitrocellulose are 
poisonous. Gas masks should be readily available, and those 
concerned should be thoroughly familiar with their location 
and use. High heat on barrels of nitrocellulose will cause 
vaporisation of solvents with consequent pressure, resulting 
in ultimate explosion of the barrels. Men fighting such fires 
range. Fire blankets 
and safety water showers should be available. Adequate 
sprinkler protection should also be available. Fire fighting 
equipment must be adequate and in good condition ; 
it must not be blocked. 


should keep well clear and out of 


access LO 
k:mployees should know where it is 
and how to use each piece. Exits should be free and unob- 
strficted, with at least two to each room. 

‘‘ Good housekeeping’’ should be maintained at all times. 
Barrels should be kept clean from sand, cinders and dirt. 
I;:mployees’ work clothes should be without pockets or cuffs 
Work clothes 
They 


and should have no exposed metal buttons. 


should be changed often and before they get very dirty. 
should not be worn outside working areas. 
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Chemicals in 


South Africa 


Development of Home-Produced Materials 


Hi. Government Wool Council has bought from Mr. J. |. 

Smith, a tarmer of Graaff-Reinet, a preparation which it 
is hoped will ultimately rid South Africa completely of the 
blowily menace. The preparation is Mr. Smith’s own inven. 
tion and has been used with ereat success on his own flocks. 
Preliminary tests indicate that it will prove equa!ly effective 
on a large scale. Blowfly is one of the most virulent and 
widespread ot all the ills that attack sheep in South Africa 
and costs the wool industry many thousands ot pounds a 
vear. Mr. Smith’s remedy ditiers trom those tried in the 
past in that most of them were repellents, whereas his acts 
as a bait, which, when it has lured the insect, promptly kills 
it. The preparation is in liquid form and is easy to handle. 
A few more tests have still to be carried out and the remedy 
will then be made available to the general public. These 
tests will probably be complete within a short time and the 
preparation will then no doubt pass into general use. 

As a result of the war there has been a serious decline in 
the quantity of imported phosphatic fertilisers, and recently 
the Kenya Department of Agriculture surveyed the position. 
Although superphosphate stocks were low there was plenty 
of bonemea! in the country, and recommendations were made 
regarding the use of this. None the less this does not obviate 
the need tor using phosphates with many types ot crop, and 
it is hoped that part of the need will be supplied by South 
African factories, This is a doubtful expedient, however, 
because, in spite of increasing activity in its fertiliser fac- 
tories, South Africa depended largely on Dutch superphos- 
phates, importation of which has now ceased. Some of 
Africa’s requirements may be served by the United States, 
but at so enhanced a price that the cost of certain crops will 
be greatly increased. On the ether hand, farmers may apply 
a smaller quantity of fertiliser. 


Avocado-Pear Oil 


Some ‘Transvaal farmers are trying to develop an avocado 
pear oil industry. Samples of this oil were submitted to the 
Imperial Institute, whose report on them was _ favourable. 
British supplies of this oil have generally been obtained 
from California, but South African producers claim that they 
can produce similar oils to provide bases for face creams and 
other women’s cosmetics. Prices are stated to be so high that 
the oil can be used only in the more expensive creams, and 
it is the hope of Transvaal producers that their conipetition 
will so reduce the price that the oil can be employed more 
widely. Growers in South Africa have been collecting com- 
information about this -oil. As the export of 
avocados from South Africa is negligible, it is expected that 
the manufacture of this oil will provide a means of increas- 
ing the demand for the fruit. The war-time shipping posi- 
tion, however, seems rather discouraging to this enterprise, 
and it will not be until after the war that most of the pro- 
ducers’ expectations can hope to be realised. 


mercial] 


Local Petrol Substitutes 


The increase in the price of petrol in South Africa to 1s. 7d. 
per gallon may be only the first of several war-time increases 
and there is a feeling that an increased use of substitutes 
may become obligatory. In 1917, when petrol was ex- 
pensive and hard to obtain, a motor fuel was made of cane 
spirit and other compounds and sold in large quantities. 
This ‘‘ natalite ’’ is still on the market, and there is a pos- 
sibility that several new types of motor spirit will be made 
in South Africa from locally produced ingredients. Among 
the blends approved in accordance with the Customs and 
Excise Act are four varieties, the main ingredient in each of 
which is absolute alcohol. One type contains about 72.5 per 
cent. of this, with 22.5 per cent. benzol, distilled from coal 
by the Tron and Stee] Corporation, Pretoria, and 5 per cent. 
acetone. Another type consists of 60 per cent. alcohol, 35 


per cent. benzol, and 5 per cent. petrol. ‘Lhe third type con 
sists of g5 per cent. alcohol and 5 per cent. benzol ; while the 
fourth contains g5 per cent. alcohol, 2.5 per cent, acetone, 


2.25 per cent. benzol and .25 per cent. approved pyridine. 
As a result of intormation obtained by experiment with these 
mixtures the luel Research Institute in Pretoria has been 
able to comment favourably, and commercial production 
may very likely ensue. 


Utilisation of Salt Pans 


The Jarge salt pans in Bechuanaland have not until re 
cently been regarded as an asset, but it is now being won- 
dered whether they cannot be converted to commercial uses, 
especially if the officials are successful in their attempts to 
encourage the export of hides trom the large herds of native- 
owned cattle. Salt from the local, salt-pans, if properly 
treated, would be suitable for preserving the hides. The 
report of the Imperial Institute on the samples of salt sub- 
mitted tor analysis has revealed the product as being of suit- 
able quality for the cattle industry. ‘Transport, however, will 
add to the difficulty of working the salt economically, as the 
best pans are far from the railway. 








Analysis of Coal and Coke 
New Apparatus and Technique Described 


Hil. latest Fuel Research Paper (No. 44, A/ethods ef 
Analysts of Coal and Coke) issued by the Department ot 
Scientific and [Industrial Research (H.M.S.Q. ; 2s.) supersedes 
Survey Paper No. ** Methods of Analysis ot Coal,’’? which 
Was published in 1927. It embodies the results of .continued 
investigation into the details of the earlier methods, togethe: 
with certain additional methods for the analysis of coal, and 
lor the first time in this series of papers—methods for the 
examination of coke. The methods now put forward were 
evolved primarily tor use in the laboratories of the depart 
ment’s fuel research organisation, viz., the Fuel Research 
Station and its associated Coal Survey laboratories, where 
a high degree of accuracy is required, They have been pub. 
lished so as to be available to others requiring this high 
standard, as well as to provide a record of a part of the 
department’s researches. 

The new paper gives considerably more details of tech 
nique and apparatus than the old, and contains suggestions 
for overcoming certain dithculties. ‘The principal changes in 
the existing methods relate to those for the determination of 
volatile matter, nitrogen, phosphorus, and ageglutinating 
value. Those included for the first time are for the deter 
mination of chlorine, arsenic and the forms of sulphur; addi- 
tional methods are given for the determination of carbon 
dioxide and sulphur, and the section on the Gray-King car 
bonisation assay, previously dealing only with the low 
temperature form, now includes a_ description of the 
apparatus and method for the high-temperature modification. 

The appendices include one on the reproducibility of 
results, showing the degree of divergence to be expected 
between determinations made in the same laboratory or in 
different laboratories. Another deals with the methods cf 
reporting results, and particularly the method of calculating 
them to ihe mineral-matter-free basis, or pure coal substance. 








In support of their claim to be able to provide furnaces 
for every industry, the INCANDESCENT HEAT Co., [-Tb., Corn 
wall Road, Smethwick, Birmingham, are producing a series 
of booklets, each dealing with a specific industry. The first 
of these, just to hand, is entitled ‘ Furnaces for the Rail 
way Industry.’’ 








to 
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Cellulose Glycollic. Acid 


Its Application to Viscose Rayon 
PPLICATION to artificial fibre manufacture of deriva- 
tives such as cellulose glycollic acid was suggested in 

the early days of the rayon industry. Fo example, in en 
carly patent of Lilienfeld (.P. 231,810/1924) reference was 
made to the advantages of fibres spun from mixtures of equal 
parts of viscose and cellulose glycollic acid. Previously the 
employment of the glycollic acid derivative itself had been 
suggested as a substitute for gelatine. 

A convenient method for preparing the cellulose glycollic 
acid is by treatment of soda cellulose with monochloracetic 
acid under ice cooling for many hours (Sakurada, Angewandte 
(hemie, i929, p. 640). The sodium. salt obtained in this 
manner has recently been used by Seki and Isikawa (/. Soe. 
Chem, Ind. Japan, June, 1940, p. 166B) in the preparation 
ot mixed viscose fibres. In these preliminary experiments 
the sodium cellulose glycollate was made up to a solution 
ot 4 per cent. strength (reckoned as cellulose) in 6.5 per cent. 
caustic soda, while the viscose solution was equivalent to 
7.5 per cent. cellulose, likewise in 6.5 per cent. caustic soda. 
Since of the two components only the viscose exhibits a ripen- 
ing phenomenon, the mixtures for spinning were only made 
up after the viscose had ripened to the normal extent. A 
dope prepared by mixing the equivalent of 3 parts cellulose 
elycollic acid with 2 parts ripened viscose celJulose was spun 
into a coagulating bath kept at 45°C. and composed of 
sulphuric acid, 80 gms. sodium sulphate, 


ISO Vis. 


20 gms. 
sulphate, and 150 gms. ethyl alcohol per litre. The 


figures below show how the filaments obtained compare with 
those from pure viscose: 


Zin 


3:2 mixture. Pure viscose. 


Fineness (den.) aa - ne “$3 3.2 
Strength (gms/den.) 1.05 1.10 
Breaking elongation (%) vim: » 10.4 


The investigation, which indicates so far that mixed fila 
ments of the foregoing type are comparable in strength with 
viscose, is being continued, 








Basalt as Steel Substitute 
Tempering Process Developed in Germany 
ASALT as a substitute for steel plates in Germany is 
the subject of a consular report summarised in Minerai 
/rade Notes ot the U.S. Bureau of Mines. The plant for 
processing the basalt is situated near Linz on the Rhine, a 
town long celebrated for its quarries of this stone. 

The process is stated to be as follows: crushed and graded 
basalt stones are fed into large furnaces and melted at tem 
‘peratures only slightly above the melting point of iron. The 
operation is continuous and the casting process similar to 
that of steel. However, an elaborate tempering treatment is 
necessary to avoid extreme brittleness of the castings. For 
this purpose the white-hot moulds pass through a number of 
tempering kilns, remaining in the last one for 56 hours. As 
a result the basalt acquires a very dense, 
line 


needle-like crystal 
[It is claimed that tempered basalt resists 
wear and tear better than almost any other known product, 
has a pressure resistance almost equal to that of cast iron, 
and a tensile strength about equal to that of glass. 

The Government Material Testing Laboratory in Berlin 
eives the following specifications for tempered basaJt :— 
Specific gravity 


structure. 


2.5 to 2.9 


Resistance to pressure 6000 kg./sq. cm.° 


Flexibility - 300 
Tensile strength int a co « 220 = 
Hardness _ an ie 8 to g Mohs. 

This material is used in Germany chiefly for applications 
where an especially high degree of resistance against abrasion 
is desired, and it is claimed that hardened carbon steel with 
a content of 1 per cent. carbon resists abrasion to only about 
half the extent of tempered basalt. The applications to which 
tempered basalt is put in Germany include the lining cf 
equipment for handling coal, coke and ores, the lining of 
acid chambers, and as industrial flooring material. 


93 
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Germany’s Chemical Supplies 
ys Ch | Suppl 
Large Demand for Calcium Carbide 

RODUCTION of calcium carbide in Germany, according 

to an American consular report quoted in World Trade 
Notes, has been increased in recent years, chiefly because o! 
its use in substitute synthetic materials. Formerly about 50 pe: 
cent. of the carbide was used in manufacturing cyanamide 
and about 25 per cent. for acetylene, but now it is used mainly 
for synthetic rubber, resins, fibres, and solvents. Official 
data are lacking, but it is estimated that as early as 1938 the 
national output was about 1,000,000 metric tons, compared 
with about 600,000 in 1934 and only 275,000 in 1929. So 
strong has been the demand for carbide that it has been a 
problem for producers to expand productive capacity rapidly 
enough to meet requirements. Recent and increasing short- 
ages of coal and rolling stock have made production more 
difficult. 

The modern carbide turnaces employed in Germany have 
a daily capacity of 150 tons, with an electricity consumption 
of 20,000 to 30,000 kW. Although hydroelectric power is the 
most economical, in view of the large requirements for cur- 
rent to produce carbide, only part of the German production 
is generated by water power; low-cost lignite in the Rhine 
land and central Germany furnish a substantia] part of the 
necessary electric energy. The chief producers that use 
water power are the Bayerische Stickstottwerke at ‘Trostberg 
and Alexander Wacker A.G. at Burghausen (both in 
Bavaria), The important carbide works at Knappsack, near 
Cologne, and at Piesteritz, in central Germany, are based on 
lignite as the source of energy, while the Schaffgottsche 
cyanamide works use coal from Upper Silesia. 

Production capacity for calcium carbide now under Ger- 
many’s control has been enlarged considerably by the milt- 
tary occupation of Norway, with its extensive electro- 
chemical industry. In 1939 Great Britain imported from 
Norway 62,910 tons of calcium carbide in addition to other 
important electro-chemical products. 


The Glycerine Situation 

In peace time nearly all Germany’s glycerine is produced 
as by-product of the saponification of fat by the soap indus 
try, and national production in recent peace years has had an 
approximate annual average of 12,000 metric tons valued at 
R.M. 12,000,000. Another American consular report, how- 
ever, states that supply from this source has been drastically 
reduced since the outbreak of war, owing to sharply lessened 
imports of vegetable oilseeds, which constitute the normal 
main source of fat raw material required by the soap indus- 
try. Most of the fatty-acid requirements of Germany’s 
greatly lessened production of soap during war time is sup- 
plied synthetically from paraffin, derived as a by-product from 
domestic lignite during the synthesis of motor fuel by the 
Fischer-Tropsch process. 

Also, apart from the fermentation of sugar, Germany 1s 
doubtless able to obtain glycerine synthetically from other 
iaw materials, notably propylene, from which chemically pure 
glycerine can be produced by means of chlorination. Propy- 
lene is available in coal gas, which is abundantly procurable 
from Germany’s extensive coal-mining industry. No infor 
mation has come to hand, however, as to the extent to which 
glycerine is being currently produced in Germany either by 
the saponification of fats or by available synthetic processes. 

Germany’s glycerine situation during the present war is 
claimed to have been made easier than during the last wai, 
owing to improvements achieved in the manufacture of gly- 
cerine substitutes, and the resultant markedly increased use 
of these substitutes, which has lessened the national demand 
for genuine glycerine. 








. 
> 


The October issue of ‘‘ Deco Trefoil,’’ published by ‘he 
DENVER EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Denver, Colorado, includes 
descriptions of 50-75 ton Denver equipment milling plant for 
immediate shipment. 
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Personal Notes 


LORD AUSTIN was re-elected president of the British Cast 
iron Research Association at the annual meetng at Birming- 
ham on October 30. Dr. ]. Ek. Hurst presided. 


MR. P. M. CARTWRIGHT, formerly in the research labora- 


tories of High Duty Alloys, Ltd., has now joined the staff of 


C.A.V., Ltd., as methods engineer superintending the metals 
treatment and finishing departments. 


Mr. P. B. BROWN has been appointed chairman of Had 
fields in succession to the late Sir Robert Hadfield. MAJOR 
\. B. H. CLERKE is to succeed Mr. P. B. Brown as deputy- 
chairman. ° 


Mr. R. NEUMAN, who was recently with the Woodall- 
Nuuckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Co. (1920), 
L.td.,~has been appointed manager of the Coke and By- 
Product Works of the Stanton Iron Co., Ltd. 


SiR CLIVE BAILLIEU, who was elected chairman of the 
[imperial Smelting Corporation last month, has now been 
elected to the chairmanship of the Zinc Corporation also. 
MR. L. B. ROBINSON has been appointed to a seat on the board 
of the latter organisation. 


Mr. R. A. KiRkBY has been appointed Chairman of the 
Glenboig Union Fireclay Co., Ltd., Glenboig, and Henry 
l'oster and Co., Ltd., Backworth, in succession to Sir Ronald 
\V. Matthews, |.P., who has resigned owing to extreme 
pressure of work. Sir Ronald Matthews, however, retains 
his seat on the Boards of these two companies. MR. 
ALEXANDER MCKENDRICK, who was formerly joint managing 
director of the Glenboig Company with Mr. Kirkby, now 
becomes sole managing director. 


MAjOR ‘TT. KNOWLES. vice-chairman of the board of Mon- 
santo Chemicals, Ltd., has been appointed Controller of Tar 
Products by the Minister of Mines. ‘The control is being 
instituted to regulate and co-ordinate production and con- 
sumption of tar products. The new Controller’s experience 
as a director of the Creosote Producers’ Association, and as 
a member of the Council of the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers will be invaluable in the com- 
plexities of his new office. Mr. A. D. DAyYsH, director of 
Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., who has worked closely. with 
Major Knowles for many years, succeeds him as head of the 
Sales Activities of the firm. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. ARTHUR SLADDEN, J.P., who died last Sunday at 
Norton-on-Tees, aged 84, was a director of the South Durham 
Steel and Iron Co., Ltd., a company in which he had occupied 
the post of secretary for 50 years. 


MR. HERBERT GREEN, of J. Barcham Green and Sons, hand 
made paper makers, Hayle Mill, Maidstone, died on October 
23, aged 85. Mr. Green joined his father, |. Barcham Green, 
in the business in 1872 and continued working at the Mill 
until the actual day of his death. 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 


In endeavouring to continue the activities of the Royal 
Society of Arts the Council have decided, as far as circum- 
stances permit, to carry out their usual programme of meet- 
ings for the 187th session, especially as many of the papers 
arranged have some bearing on the national effort. To meet 
present conditions, all meetings wil] start at 1.45 p.m., and 
light refreshments, at a small charge, will be obtainable in 
the library from 1 to 1.30. It will, of course, be understood 
that some fixtures may have to be cancelled without notice. 
Ordinary meetings will be held on Wednesday afternoons at 
1.45 between November 13 and December 11 and between 
January 15 and March 5, 194). 
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New Control Orders 
Export of Lead Tetraethyl 


HE Board of Trade has made the Export of Goods (Con. 

trol) (No. 36) Order, 1940, which came into force en 
November 4. Under its terms a licence will be required io 
export lead tetraethyl and = mixtures 
tetraethyl to any destination. 


containing lead 


Formaldehyde 

The Minister of Supply has issued the Control of Molasses 
and Industrial Alcohol (No. 10) Order which came into force 
on October 1. This new Order extends the provisions of the 
No. 8 Order to formaldehyde, and anyone wishing to buy, 
sell, treat, use or consume more than 4o gallons of formal- 
dehyde in any one calendar month must first obtain a licence. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Molasses and Industrial 
Alcohol Control, Great Burgh, Epsom, Surrey. 


Export Control Amendments 


The Board of Trade has made the Export of Goods (Con- 
trol) (No. 38) Order which comes into force on November 15, 
by which the Export of Goods (Control) Order, 1940, is 
amended as follows :— . 

Licences will be required to export to certain specified 
destinations some classes of goods, including bentonite, 
asphalt and bitumen, whether natural or not, and pitch. 

The following items will, in future, require licences for 
export to all destinations: rosin (colophony), graphite, 
natural and artificial and mixtures thereof, cemented car 
bide metal, and tools and tool parts of which the cutting edge 
is tipped with diamond or metallic carbide. 

No licences will, in future, be required to export benza- 
mine and its salts, chloral hydrate, chloroform, gentian, 
indigo carmine, iron perchloride, paraldehyde, rhubarb 
(rheum), sulphonal, thymo], and certain other drugs. 








Adipic Acid 
Large-Scale Commercial Production in the U.S.A. 


HE ammonia department of E.I. du Pont de Nemours 

and Co., Inc., of Wilmington, Delaware, announce the 
commercial manufacture of adipic acid. By means of high- 
pressure synthesis from coal, air and waier, giving oppor- 
tunity for large-scale manufacture from cheap and readily 
available raw materials, the company have made the produc- 
tion of this important acid saturated (1,4 butane dicarboxylic 
acid) a commercially economic proposition on a large scale. 
Some notes on its preparation by oxidation of cyclohexanol 
and its use as a substitute for tartaric acid were included 
recently in THE CHEMICAL AGE (43, 1099, Pp. 33). 

The acid is produced at the Du Pont works as odourless 
white crystals, with m.p. 151.59 C. It contains less than o 3 
per cent. water, less than 50 p. p. m. of ash, and more than 
99.6 per cent. acid as adipic. Adipic acid, being dibasic, can 
can be used in the synthesis of alkyd-type resins. Among 
its derivatives, the esters possess excellent plasticising pro- 
perties for many types of plastics and coating compositions. 








METHYL VINYL KETONE RESINS* 

Water-soluble condensation products of methyl viny!] 
ketone and formaldehyde are obtained by stirring (at a tem- 
perature below 50° C.) 72 parts of the ketone into 150 parts 
of 30 per cent. formaldehyde containing o.5 part of concen- 
trated sodium hydroxide solution. Gentle heating yields a 
water-soluble syrup. The latter can be further condensed 
with dicarboxylic acids to yield new hard resins of interest in 
lacquer manufacture. In one example (U.S.P. 2,201,750; 
I.G.) 170 parts of the above syrup and 150 parts of maleic 
anhydride are heated in the presence of 2 parts of zine 
chloride for 3 hours at 125° C. 


* See THE CHEMICAL AGE, 1940, 43, IIIT, p. 173. 
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General News 


(CHEMISTS and chemical works in) 
Laneashire and Cheshire have orgunised their own Home Guard 


MEANY MANUFACTURING 


platoons and now allow elnployees recular tiine off tor training. 
WITH THE APPROVAL ©! the Mines Department ‘ the (ras Light 
and Coke Company has increased the price Ol coke hyy 3s. kd. 
per Pon. 
Tak Usxirep Kixapom Provipenr Insrererios. of which Su 


tornest Benn 
3. 


is chairman, eelebrates ims Centenuryvy on Novembe 


THe STAINLESS STEEL Manvuracrcrers” Exporr Group has 
been formed, with Mr. C. kK. Holmstrom as chairman and Mr. 
I. i Gadsby iis secretary. The nddress is Wharneclitte Llouse, 
4 bank Street, Shefheld. 1. 


Last WEEK the Tron and Steel Control announced an in. 
crease ot about 12.8 per eent. in steel prices, equivalent LO 


joists and rails, and 40s. a ton 


‘or 


35s. a ton for billets. 
lor plates. 


eC) ions, 


| 
IsStlled Ob 


by A pectston of the Custom HElouse Authorities, 
Tuesday, disinfectants which are not prepared solely O} mainly 
for human use internally or externally are not chargeable with 
Purchase Tax. 

It i ANNOUNCED THAT the north-country low temperature 
carbonisation plant helonving to Modern Fuels, Ltd., is being 
tfered for sale. Messrs Cohen. Son and Co., Ltd., of 
london, Stannineley, “and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have the matter 


(;eorge, 


1h) hand. 


THE FIXED GOVERNMENT SELLING PRICES tor vegetable oils 
io primary wholesalers in the home trade are to remain un- 
chaneved this month. Whale oil No. 0 has been added LO the 
list of such oils. The price is quoted at £26 per ton, naked, 


ex store, 


CONCERNS have arranged = to 
their employees tO compensate lor war 
siving two extra days off a fortnight, and 
some three days. The view is held that it is in the national 
interest to maintain the health and output of the staff at the 
highest possible standard. 


SEVERAL NORTHERN CHEMICAL 
vive extra days off to 


strain. Some nre 


THe DEATH-ROLL FLOM THE EXPLOSION in the lactory of Jemes 
Anderson and Compan (-Sirtnies A. Morrice). Litd.. stareh nid 
has been inereased to 17 by the death of 
another man in the Victorian Infirmary, Glasgow. 
workers are still searching AMON the ruins Ol the Tactor ior 


yum manulacturers, 
Salvage 


the body of one workman who remains unaccounted for. 


THe MINistRy OF SUPPLY ANNOUNCES that it is now possible 
to dispense entirely with imports of wood chareoal. thanks to 
improvements in the technique of chareoal-burning. The main 
advance has heen it) the provision e) portable steel kilns, cil) 
account of which was viven in a recent issue of Thre CHEMICAL 


\GE. 


Maxime PRICES tor the remainder of the season in respect 
of sulphate of ammonia superphosphate, ground phosphate and 
compound fertilisers have been fixed by the Minister of Supply. 
Last month the Government announced that, subject to certain 
conditions, there would be no further increases this season in 
the prices of these fertilisers, other than the seasonal increases 
of 1s. 6d. per tom per month previously announced. 


Messrs. Grirvixn ann Tartock, Lrp., Kemble Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, ask us to draw the attention of prospective 
customers to the desirability Ol quoting Grovernment contract 
? priority numbers (o)) orders for taborator, wpparatus a> ihis 
will ASSIST them in obtaining the necessary raw niaterials. In 
other cases mention should be made of the type of work for 
which the goods are required. 


Tue Minister or Foop has appointed a committee to con- 
sult with the Ministry on administrative and technical questions 
arising in connection with the introduction of synthetic vitamin 
I} 1 and calcium into white flour. The committee, which in- 
cludes scientists and representatives of the flour milling in- 
dustry and the baking trade, comprises Mr. H. D. Vigor, 0.B.E. 
(chairman): Mr. Edmund B. Bennion. M.Se.; Mr. W. Bloor: 
Professor E. C. Dodds, M.V.O., D.Sc.; Mr. T. H. Hodgson ; 
Professor R. A. Peters. M.C.. F.R.S.: Mr. J. Arthur Rank. 
I). 1..: Mr. Arthur Robinson, and Dr. J. Sword. 
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From Week to Week 


THe NOVEMBER Issue of the Journal of The Institution o 
Automobile engineers contains a paper entitled ‘* Notes on 
Filtration and Distribution of Lubricating Oil,’ by Mr. T. C. 
Worth, Director of British Filters, Ltd. The author deals 
first with nature and sources of crankcase contamination and 
gives analyses of used crankcase oil after 12,000 miles. He 
then goes On to discuss oil-conditioning methods and include: 
detailed description of cleaning units. ‘Test results with by-pas: 
filters are given and details are also included of tests for con- 
ditioning of used oil. Practical considerations in filter design 
are then outlined and an appendix to the paper deals with 
electrical effects in filtration. 


Foreign News 


Qur or THE 10,000 MeTRIC TONS of carnauba wax exported 
from Brazil in 19389, the U.S.A. took 7385 tons. or 74 per cent., 
and Great Britain 1669 tons, or 16 per cent. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS, Oils, paints, etc., into the Argentine 
during the first eight months of 1940 totalled 153,000 tons, 
valued at 69,982,000 paper pesos, compared with 127,000 tons, 
valued at 63,061,000 pesos, during the corresponding period of 
1939. 


IN \ LETTER ADDRESSED to the editor of Science and Culture, 
K. Mitra calls attention to the hich vitamin-C content of the 
cashew apple—really the fleshy peduncle which develops under 
the cashew nut (Anacardium occidentale)—a popular article of 
diet in South India. The ascorbie acid value was found to be 
261.5 mgm. per 100 gms. of the material. 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE BEING CONDUCTED in Japan with the view 
Lo establishing a large company tor the development of apatite 
deposits in French Indochina, according to Foreign Commerce: 
Weekly. The amalgamation of existing Japanese firms engaged 
in developing the nitrate French Indochina is 
proposed. 


resources ot 


RECENT NEWS FROM SPAIN points to an expansion in the 
near future of that country’s output of cellulose and viscose 
ravon. The newly-formed Fabricacion Espafiola de Fibras 
‘Textiles Artificiales S.A. is aiming at an annual output of 
LO,500 to 12,000 tons of wood pulp and S700 tons of refined 
cellulose to be converted into rayon. 


Tne Forests Commission in Victoria, Australia, is develop- 
ing a plan of charcoal production. The Premier (Mr. Dunstan) 
stated that money would be placed in the estimates for the erec- 
tion of kilns in various state forests, and would produce the 
charcoal of the calorific value and cleanness necessary for pro- 
duecer-cas plants. Sutheient quantities should he turned Out 
to meet the expected demand. | 


THE ITALIAN CONSUMPTION of textile casein for artificial wool 
manufacture is now estimated to be at the annual rate of TOOO 
tons. Only some 2000 to 3000 tons can be supplied by Italy 
herself, and the Snia Viseosa has organised collecting depots 
for industrial casein in European agricultural countries, notably 
in Denmark and Holland, the former country supplying 300 
tons and the latter 3000 tons per annum. 








Forthcoming Events 


THE FIRST OF THE WINTER-SESSION MEETINGS of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain will be held at 17 Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C.1, on November 14, at 2.30, when an 
address entitled ‘‘ Antiseptics im Wartime Surgery,’’ will be 
given by Professor A. Fleming, F.R.C.S., Professor of Bae- 
teriology in the University of London. 


THe FIRST SERTES of this winter’s Cantor Lectures of the 
Roval Societ, of Arts will be delivered by Professor S. J. 
Davies, D.Se., Ph.D., M.I.Mech.E., Professor of Mechanical 
Kngineering, University of London, who will speak on ‘* Recent 
Developments in Internal Combustion Engines.”’ The first 


lecture will be at 1.45 p.m. on November 18 in the Hall of the 
R.S.A., John Adam Street, London, W.C.2, followed by others 
at the same hour on November 25 and December 2. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 


LIKITCH, J. R. 
Cheshire. oe Mo 


Woodford. 


hydrological 


(male), 
/11/40.) 


Arratoon, Jenny Lane, 
Metallurgical and 


chemist. £11 9s. ld. September 19. 

Receiverships 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE CHEMICAL CO.,) LTD.. 
Townley Works, Gibbon Street, Bradford, Manchester. (R., 


Y 11/40.) A. Yearsley, 27 
appointed Receiver on October 3, 
debenture dated June 26, 1939. 


Brazennose Street, Manchester. 
1940, under powers contained in 
(Re-appointment by leave of Court). 


Companies Winding-Up Voluntarily 


THE VURE CANI, MOLASSES CO... LTD. (C.W.U.Y., 
11/40.) General meeting of members at Sefton Lodge, Leighton 


Buzzard, Beds., on December 2. at 12. noon. 


oe 








Company News 


The directors of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., announce that 
no interim dividend will be paid on the ordinary stock. An interim 
of 5 per cent. was paid last vear, but no final payment was 
recommended, 


Turner and Newall, Ltd., announce.a half-vearly dividend on 7 per 
cont. cumulative preference stock to September 50, L940, pavable 
December 14, less tax, at 9s. Id. net, being 9s. 6d. Cineluding under- 
deduction of Is. on dividend paid June 22, 1940), less Dominion 
income-tax relief of 5d, 


Solido] Chemical, Ltd., report a profit for 1939 of £3800 (last vear., 
loss of £1578). A claim is being prepared to recover certain assets 
In France. Orders for the Services will keep the factory busy for 


Ome thre, 


Thompson Brothers (Bilston), Ltd., engineers and manufacturers 
of tanks for the transport of chemicals, ete., announce a final divi 
dend of 73 per cent., plus a bonus of 73 per cent., making 223 pet 
cont. for the vear (last year 20 per cent. Trading profits, totalling 
£158,952, have nearly been trebled, but heavy taxation demands. 
£115,267, as against £17,652, leaves the net figure only £3762 Ingher 
on the vear. 


4 
r 








New Companies Registered 


Purafilters, Ltd. (3363,713).—Private company. Capital £2000 
in 2000 shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of and dealers in filters of 
every description and any goods used in connection with the storage. 
supply, filtration, purification or other specialised treatment of 
liquids and soluble substances. Directors: Richard 8S. Brownlow. 
Ronald C. Brownlow, Arthur W. Simmons. Registered Olfice: 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Aphisol Insecticide Co., Ltd. (363.754).—Vrivate company. 
Capital £1000 in 1000 shares of £1 cach. To acquire the business 
of insecticide manufacturers carricd on by Win. Griffiths at 62 Holt 
Road, Liverpool, as the Aphisol Insecticide Co., and to adopt an 
agreement, dated 1936, for the appointment of a selling agent made 
between the said Win. Griffiths and Lasco, Ltd. Subscribers: 
Edward Taylor, 60 Hornsey Road, Liverpool, 4; Alexander R. 
Williams. 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


Chile.—A firm of agents established at Santiago wishes to obtain 
the representation of United Kingdom manufacturers of aniline 
dves, cotton and silk varns. (Ref. No. 547.) 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and 
Shares 


N upward movement in Government securities and other high 

class investments induced firmer conditions in the stock and 
share markets. The general tendency was to improved prices, and 
moderate recovery in the volume of business was shown earlier in 
the week. The market has been favourably impressed by the results 
{ important industrial companies which have come to hand in 
recent weeks, becatise in the majority of cases earnings have been 
n accordance with general estimates, and despite the fact that 
K.P.T. bears unfairly on many companies, dividend payments on 
the whole have been quite satisfactory. Nevertheless, in existing 
circumstances, it must be expected that industrial shares will con 
tinue to be valued on a high-yield basis, and that the general trend 


on the Stock Exchange will be governed mainly by the nature of 
the war and international news, 


Imperial Chemical reflected the preyailing tendency to better 
prices, and at 27s. 9d. were higher on the week, while the preference 
units at 80s. 9d. have also moved further in favour of holders. 
British Oxygen were 6ls. 10$d. and British Alumimiuin bad an 
easter appearance at 38s. 9d., but although “‘ ex the imterm 
dividend, British Match were quoted at 28s. 9d. Lever and Unilever 
remained under the influence of the passing of the interim dividend, 
and at 238s. 6d. were moderately lower on balance; while the 8 per 
cent. preference were 25s. 3d., and the 5s. preferred ordinary were 
quoted at 14s. On the other hand, British Oil and Cake Mills 
preferred ordinary held their recent improvement to 33s. 3d. British 
Glues 4s. shares were quoted at the higher price of 6s. 3d... and 
the preference shares were around 26s. B. Laporte remained at 50s 

(rreeff-Cheimicals 5s, units continued to be quoted at par, while 
Monsanto Chemicals 5) per cent. preference at 21s. 3d. were also 
unchanged, and William Blythe 3s. ordimary shares remained at 
os. Sd., but, as in many other directions, quotations have been tested 
bv very little business in recent weeks. Distillers ordinary units 
had a more active appearance, and, as compared with a week ago, 
have moved up from 57s. to 58s. Somewhat more attention was 
eiven to Borax Consolidated deferred units, which moved up from 
25s. Thd. to 26s. 3d. Shares of companies interested tn the supply 
of materials to the building and kindred trades again showed a fair 
amount of activity; Associated Cement were 61s, 3d.. Tur nel Cement 
30s. and British Plaster Board 12s. Indications of increasing cemand 
for asbestos products has induced more hopeful views in the market 
with regard to dividend prospects of Tuiner and Newall. and the 
ordinary units kept firm at 63s. Idd. Elsewhere, Murex inproved 
Is. 8d. to 73s. 9d. on consideration of the statements at the annual 
meeting. Barry and Staimes kept their recent rise to 2&s. Idd., 
while Nairn and Greenwich rallied further from 42s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 
General Refractories were better at 6s. Sd., and there was a further 
improvement in Dorman Long .and other shares included in_ the 
tron and steel group. 


British Drug Houses remained around 2ls. 3d. and Boots Drug 
were firm at 40s. 6d., while Timothy Whites were 6d. better at 
IS8s. 6d. Small gains were recorded in textile securities ; Courtaulds 
were 29s. Among lower-priced shares, British Industrial Plastics 
changed hands at 2s. 3d. awaiting publication of the financial results, 
wid Low Temperature Carbonisation were Is. 3d. Beechaims Pills 
deferred were &s, 3d. and Griffiths Hughes 7s. Imperial Smelting 
were 9s. 6d. and Dunlop Rubber tmproved to 30s. 3d. ** Shell © 
and other leading oil shares were inclined to improve on the view 
that thev would seem to have been reduced to unduly low levels. 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 


OMVPARATIVELY steady conditions prevail in the market for 

gencral chemicals and the volume of trade this week so far as 
hew spot business is concerned is about normal for the period, Ex 
contract deliveries are being pressed forward with satisfactory regu- 
larity and makers are reported to be giving increased attention to 
export inquiries. Amongst the potash and soda products there is a 
slight improvement in the supply position for caustic potash and 
bichromates of potash and soda. Prices generally in these sections 
are on a firm basis. Trade in the coal tar products:tbhis week 1s 
still somewhat on the quict side the undertone, however, continues 
steady. Cresylic acid, solvent and heavy naphthas and xvylol are 
items for which a moderate activity is reported. 

Mancuester.—Flor the most part prices on the Manchester chemic:| 
market during the past week have been on a steady to firm basis. 
Most of the leading industral users of heavy products im the dis 
trict, including the textile dveing and finishing trades, are calling 
for fair deliveries. chiefly against contracts, whilst so far as fresh 
bookings are concerned home trade interest during the week has 
been of moderate extent. A certain amount of business on overseas 
account has also been reported. Among the by-products fresh easi- 
ness has developed in the pyridine Section, but both solvent naphtha 
and the xvlols, especially the latter, are dearer. 

(qLAscow.—There is no appreciable change in the market this 
week in the Scottish heavy chemical trade, either in the home or 
export business. Prices remain unchanged. The difficulty of get 
ting forward for prompt delivery from England is still acute. 


Price Changes 


Ammonium Sulphate.—VPer ton in 6-ton lots, d/d farmer's 
station: November delivery £9 I6s.; December, £9 17s. 6d.: 
January, £9 19s.; February, £10 Os. 6d.; March/June, £10 2s. 

Barytes.— Best white bleached. £7 3s. 6d. per ton. 

Cream of Tartar.— 100%, £10 2s. per cwt., less 259, d/d in sellers’ 
returnable casks 

Naphtha.— Manxcuester: 90/1602. 2s. to Ys. ld. per val. 

Pyridine.- MLANCHESTER : L4s. O«l. to 17s. Od. per val, 

Tartaric Acid.—2+. 6}d. per Ilb., less 5%, carriage paid for lots ol 
5 cw, ana upwards, MANC HESTER : 2s Od. per lh. 

Xylol.— Maxcuesrer: 3s. to ds. 8d. per gal. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance. Over £12,500 paid out. 


Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. Appointments Service 
Write for particulars to :-— 
C. B. WOODLEY, 


C.R.A., F.C.LS. 
General Secretary, B.A.C. 


OF 


“ EMPIRE HOUSE,” 
175, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 
"Phone: Regent 6611 





EDUCATIONAL 
Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 

Many of the finest posts in Britain in Wartime are reserved 
The will be the when 
The vast technique and experience now 
being applied to Chemical Technology for war purposes will 


for Chemical Engineers. same case 


the war is over. 
then be suitably utilised in reconstruction, and in trade and 
commerce. 

Enrol with the T7.4.G.B. for ihe A.M1.Chem./-. Examinations 
Students of The TJ1.G.B. im the 
last two successive years have gained :— 

TWO FIRST PLACES. TWO “ MACNAB” PRIZES. 
Write to-day for ‘‘ The Engineer’s Guide to Success ’’— 
free, containing the 


in which home-study 


world’s widest choice of 


Courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical Technology 
including Chemical Engineering Processes, Plant Construc- 
tion, Works Design and Operation, and Organisation and 
Management—and which alone gives the Regulations for 
A.M.1.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. C. & G. B.Sc., 
ctc. . 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 


FOR SALE 


DISMANTLING MODERN LOW 
CARBONISATION 
at 
MODERN FUELS, LTD., 

Seaham Harbour, Co. Durham. 
We have for immediate disposal the above complete 
Installation comprising :— 
ISTILLATION Stills, Fractionating 
densers, Dephlegmators, Heat 
Washing Installations, Lead Lined 


TEMPERATURE 
PLANT 


Columns, Con- 

Exchangers, Benzole 
Tanks and Vats, Mild 
Steel Tanks from 100 gallons to 100,000 gallons, Steel Build. 
ings, Electric Motors from } to 115 h.p. Boilers, Cranes, self. 
supporting Chimneys, Storage Bunkers and Hoppers, Crush- 
ing and Grinding Plant, including complete Newell Tube 
Mill Installation, Weighbridges, complete Gas Producer 
Plant, Lodge-Cottrell High Tension Tar Precipitation Plant, 
Troughing Belt Conveyors, from 27 ft. to 120 ft. centres, 
Stee] Bucket Elevators, Filtering Installations, complete 
Water Softening Plant, Steam Driven Pumps, Electrically 
Driven Pumps, Fans, Air Compressors, Laboratory, Drawing 
Othce and Office Equipment. 

for further details write : 
GEORGE COHEN 
Sons & Co., Ltd., 
STANNINGLEY, NR. LEEDS, 

Or 

NEWCASTLE, 
or 
Representative on site. 


12 GREY ST., 


Tel. No. 2261. 


STRONG NEW 


fo-dav’s value cs. 


WATERPROOF APRONS 


1000 each. Clearing at 30s. dozen. 


Also Large Quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. WILSONsS, Spring- 
field Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2108. 


engineering 
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HARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horticultural, 

burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 
also lumps ground and granulated; established 1830; cop. 
tractors to H.M. Government.—THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., 
‘ Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, London, E._ Tele 
grams, ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bcchurch, London.’’ Telephone : 
3285 East. 


10 REBUILT Hydro Extractors by all leading makers 

from 18 in. upwards with countershafts attached and 
safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, various sizes. List on 
request. Seen at Randalls, Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Tele. 
phone: Riverside 2436. 


50 O00 FEET brand new Balata and Rubber Belt- 
9 


ing, all popular sizes. Every belt guaran- 
teed and sent on approval at bargain prices. Write for stock 
and price lists, F. Taylor & Sons (Manchester), Ltd., Barr 
Hill Works, Salford, 6, Lancs. 


OMBINED AUTOMATIC WEIGHING, MEASUR- 
ING and Mixing Plant, with six weighers, capacity about 
one ton per hour, with 20 h.p. and 7} h.p. motors, elevator, 
conveyor, vibro-screen, etc. Can be seen erected in Kent. 
THOMPSON AND SON (MILLWALL), LTD., Cuba Street, Millwall, 
London, E.14. East 1844. 
INKWORTH FOR MACHINERY, Mixing, Grinding 
and Refining. Inquiries invited. Catalogue cn 
request. 65 High Street, STAINES. Telephone toto. 
’Phone 98 Staines. 
RYING OVEN, 15 ft. long by 3 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. high. 
C.l. Jacketed Pan, 60 gallons. 30 gallons Copper 
Jacketed Pan. Dehne Filter Press, 24 chambers, 24 in. 
square. 
HARRY H. GARDAM AND CO., LTD., STAINES. 


AGENCY WANTED 
EPRESENTATION required by reputable Company 
manufacturing Chemicals. Allied products considered 

including machinery, etc. Selling organisation available. 
Only first class firms entertained on basis of buying agency 
or representation on commission. Reply in confidence to 
Box No. 1994, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


SERVICING 


RINDING of every description of chemical and other 

materials for the trade with improved mills.—THOS. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., ‘‘ Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams: ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.’ 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, ETC, 
DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON (Estab- 
lished 1855). 

Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Sfreet, Manchester. 
Telephone : 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Russoken,’’ Manchester” 


WORKING NOTICES 
HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 378,437 for ‘* PRO. 
CESS FOR PURIFYING, REDUCING AND/OR 
DESULPHURISING-CARBON COMPOUNDS,” desires to 
enter into negotiations with a Firm or Firms for the sale of 
the Patent, or for the grant of licences thereunder. Further 
particulars may be obtained from Marks & Clerk, 57 & 58 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

HE Proprietors of Patent No. 468,450 for Improvements 
- in or relating to rosin size and Patent No. 475,259 for 
Improvements in or relating to resin size are desirous of 
entering into arrangements by way of licence and otherwise 
on reasonable terms for the purpose of exploiting the same 
and ensuring their full development and practical working 
in this country. Al! communications should be addressed in 
the first instance to Haseltine Lake & Co., 28 Southampton 

Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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